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Classical Literature. 
a 
THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 
CONTINUED. 


The Prince finds a Man of Learning. 


"Tue prince was not much afflicted by this 
disaster, having suffered himself to hope fora 
happier event, only because he hid no other 
means of escape in view. He still persisted in 
his design to leave the happy valley by the first 
opportunity. 


His imagination was now ata stand ; he had 
no-prospect of entering into the world; and, 
notwithstanding all his endeavours to support 
himself, discontent by degrees preyed upon 
him, and he began again to lose his thoughts 


in sadness, when the rainy season, which in 


these countries is periodical, made it inconve- 
nient to wander in the woods. 


The rain continued longer and with more vi- 
olence than had been ever known: the clouds 
broke on the surrounding mountains, and the 
torrents streamed into the plain on every side, 
till the cavern was too narrow to discharge the 
water. The lake overflowed its banks, and all 
the level of the valley was covered with the in- 
Wndation. The eminence, on waich the pa- 
lace was built, and some other spots of rising 
ground, were alli that the eye could now dis- 
‘cover. The herds and flocks left the pastures, 
and both the wild:beasts and the tame retreated 
to the mountains. 


This inundation confined all the princes to 


domestic amusements, and the attention of 
’ 


Rasselas was particularly seized by a poem, 
which Imlac rehearsed, upon the various con- 
‘ditions of humanity. He commanded the poet 
to attend him in his apartment, and recite his 
verses a second time; then entering into fa- 
miliar talk, he thought himself happy in hav- 
ing found a man who knew the world so well, 
.and could so skilfully paint the scenes of life. 

He asked a thausand questions about things, 
to which, though common to all other mortals, 
his confinement from childhood had kept him 
a stranger. The poet pitied his ignorance, 


-and loved his curiosity, and entertained him 


from day to day with novelty and instruction, 


so that the prince regretted .the necessity of 


sleep, and longed till the morning should re- 
new his pleasure. 


As they were sitting together, the prince 
‘commanded Imlac to relate his history, and ‘to 
tell by what accident he was forced, or by what 
‘motive induced, to close his life in the happy 
‘valley. As he was going to begin his narra- 
tive, Rasselas was called to a concert, and oblig- 
ed to restrain his curiosity till the evening. 


TO BE CONTINUEL. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
a 2 


ON THE CRUSADES. 





CONCLUDED. 
— a 

I HAvE thus far considered the consequences 
of the crusades to the people of that period of 
the world; let us now attend to their effects 
on posterior ages. Like an electric shock, 
they gave a general, viokent, and convulsive 
change to the systems and political frames of 
most of the countries of Europe, from which 
they did not recover for ages. ‘The crusades 
were undertaken in the name of Religion, and 
had for their apparent object the espousal of 
her cause ; but they tended rather to her dis- 
advantage and -injury. Those nations most 
eager to recover the Holy Land have not al- 
ways, in future ages, proved the most zealous 
advocates of the christian religion. France, 
first to engage in-these wars, feremost in res- 
cuing Palestine from the deadly grasp of the 
Mahometan power, has, alas! been also first 
to deny the beloved name of her Saviour, and 
to become herself even more infidel than the 
disciples of Mahomet. At least, without bs- 
nefitting religion, the crusades increased the 
power of the church, which became at length 
so great as to assume, to the incalculable de- 
triment of society; the right of disposing of 
crowns, and to take to itseli the enormous and 
baneful privilege of releasing nations from 
their oaths of allegiance. 

From these religious wais sprang the odious 
abuse of indulgences, which absolved indivi- 
duals from the ties of moral and social duty. 
Plenary pardons were first used by Pope Ur- 
ban ‘il. as a recompence to those who engay- 
ed in the expeditions to the Holy Land. By 
these, sins of the most deadly nature were 
forgiven ; or, in other words, permission was 
granted for permitting them. The wretch who 
had murdered his father, or any other crimi- 
nal, was, by an indulgence, absolved from ail 
sine ‘The influence of such an abuse upon 
morals may easily be conceived, particularly 
in ages when superstition had silenced the 
voice of conscience, and reason was bewildered 
in gothic darkness ; when the passions of men 
were but little accustomed to restraint, and 
vere not checked by the penalties of salutary 
laws ; when the church had every where pro- 
vided sanctuaries which screened from the arm 
of the civil magistrate persons guilty of the 
greatest enormities, and often enabled them to 
live in comfort and affluence. In other respects 
were these enterprizes inimical to morality: 
those who engaged -in them, being little subject 
to the controul of their leaders, and remaining 
along time in a state of insubordination, induig- 
ed themselves in almost eve ery vicious caprice 


which entered their imaginations, and thereby 
acquircd habits of immorality ; and those who 
remained in Europe, being frequently left 


vithout their chiefs and feu dal iccds, whose 
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presence would have awed them to order, can- 
not be supposed to have been very correct in 
their demeanor. Here we might rest, and at 
once decide the important question. Tor, if 
the crusades tended to injure the moral cha- 
racter of the nations of Europes, they must 
have been detrimental to the interest and wel- 
fare of those countries, and must have checked 
their advancement to maturity and perfection ; 
so very impossible is it, that national prospe- 
rity should be the concomitant of national im- 
morality. 

Another disadvantageous consequence of the 
crusades was the existence of that terrible tri- 
bunal the Jngiisition. As the heads of the 
church had succeeded in uniting Christendom 
against the infidels in Palestine ; and as it was. 
deemed necessary for the honour and interests 
of the cross, that they should. be expelled 
from the Holy Land, so was itthought equally 
proper that the example should be followed in 
exterminating feretics, persons. who, though 
Christians, were the objects of greater hatred, 
and were supposed more injurious to religion, 
than even the Mahometans themselves. A 
crusade, in direct imitation of the others, was 
therefore preached or instituted by pope Inno- 
cent IIT. against the Albigenses, a famous he- 
retical sect in the southern provinces of France. 
in this expedition it was that father Dominic 
and his followers established and gave a form 
tu that celebrated tribunal, the morevefectually 
to root out these heretics, and to bring them 
to condign punishment generally. Hence, 
then, the Inguisition, that maleficent fell mon- 


ster, nursed in the lap of intolerance and in-. 


justice, brought up in the school of bigotry 
and tyranny, the friend of superstition, the 
great adversary of independence of spirit and 
relizious freedom, whese existence is destruc- 
tive to the dearest rights of mankind, and which, 
iia short, would fytter and shackle the mind at 
the same time that it subjects the body to the 
most excruciaung torments. 

The crusades have been thought beneScial 
to the cause of science ; but I must confess, 
I cannot perceive the accuracy of this opinion. 

The inhabitants of the western world were 
I acknowled.;e, more gross and uncultivated 
than either the Greeks or Saracens, and it was 
only from them that improvement could be 
received.. The Saracens were almost. exclu- 
sively acquainted with many of the branches 
of science ; but to make war on them was not 
certainly the proper method for the crusaders 
to receive instruction from them. If both had 
remained at amity and peace, their intercourse 
would evidently have bee 2n more beneicial and 
improving. ‘Lhe little science the Latins ac- 
quired from the Saracens was from those of 
Spain, avainst whom crusades were not isti® 
tuted. irom the inhabitants of the Greek em- 


pire much information might doubtless have 


becu derived, if the Grecks, on their part, had 
been will.ne to communicate it, and the others 
to profit by it. But the factis, they mutuajly 
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despised one another. ‘The Greeks disliked 
the emigrations of the Latins, and contemned 
their rude manners and uncultivated minds ; 
and the Latins, on the other hand, despised 
the pusillanimity and want of energy in the 
character of the Greeks. ‘The crusaders also 
were men whose manners and minds Were 
formed, and who could not immediately adopt 
ataste for the Grecian learning: they were 
more anxious to take back with them a piece 
of the true cross or some religious relic, than 
the finest production of oriental literature. 
Add to this, a difference in religion and Jan- 
guage; all of which were insurmountable bar- 
riers to an advantageous and social inter- 
course. 

The nobles of Europe, in engaging in the 
crusades, were frequently obliged to sell their 
domains. ‘This, by several respectable writers, 
has been thought to have had a beneficial ten- 
dency, as it contributed to lessen the power 
and influence of that class ef people, and to 
break up the feudal system : but, at the same 
‘time, it ought to be remembered, that the 
clergy and kings were the purchasers of these 
territories ; so that a great accession was given 
to their power, and both became despotic. 
Far better would it have been, perhaps, if the 
feudal system had been allowed to wear away 
without this augmentation of powcr to either. 

Before the epoch of the crusades, principles 

of freedom were observable in the different 
governments of Europe; but, as soon as the 
monarchs recefved so considerable an increase 
of prerogative and influence, they ceased to 
be traced. Great-Britain was one of those 
countries which had made any progress in 
civilization, that engasred least in the expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land; and its barons, con- 
sequently, did not waste their tenures and 
wealth, but retained their influence and inde- 
pendence. But let us suppose that they also, 
to engage in these frantic enterprizes, had ge- 
nerally sold their estates, had squandered their 
riches,and consequently had lost their weight in 
the political affairs of their country, would they 
then have had the influence and importance 
of station in the community to extort from 
King John the Magna Charta, that great bul- 
wark of the liberties of England; the basis of 
that admirable system, which has been the 
subject of wonder and applause to the nations 
on the continent of Europe, and the model by 
which we have established a happy form of 
government in this western world ; and which 
has secured to an English posterity a happi- 
ness seldom equalled, and a prosperity almost 
unrivalled ? 

The limits which yorr indulgenee, Mr. Edi- 
tor, allows me, will not permit a more minute 
investigation of the effects of the crusades ; 
but I am convinced, that the more we exa- 
mine and reflect, the more we shall be assur- 
ed, that, if they had not taken place, “ the 
lives and labours of millions buried in the 
east, would have been more profitably employ- 
ed in the improvement of their native country : 
that the accumulated stock of industry and 
wealth would have overflowed in navigation 
and trade ; and that the Latins would have 
been enriched and enlightened by a pure and 
and friendly correspondence with the climates 
of the east.” 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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Written for the Twenty-second of February. 
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Tre orient gates of Heaven again unfold, 

And morn comes forth in azure decked with gold ; 
The splendid orb shoots forth his amber ray, 

As tho’ to hail the once glad natal day : 

But, ah! how sad, how changed the scene appears, 
No more to festive mirth a prelude’s rung, 

No more to cheerful notes our harps are strung, 
The warbling wire is silent as our tears ; 

Our sounds, expressive of the deepest woe, 

Are only heard, alas ! alas ! to flow. 

A general grief presides from shore to shore, 
And well it may....our WAaSHINGTON’Ss no more. 
Cheered by his presence, on his natal day, 

While fancy smiled, was wove a Chaplet gay ; 
And on his brow the flow’ry wreath was placed, 
The trophied wreath.the Patriot’s temples graced ; 
But now withdrawn are Fancy’s vivid powers, 
The sportive nymph presides o’er joyous hours ; 
While we forget the lingering morn to chide, 
The sun emerging from the eastern wave ; 

For wrapt in death, cold in the silent grave 

Lies Washington, Columbia’s boasted pride. 
Unmindful of the sighs that murmur there ; 
Unmindful of his late, his darling care ; 

His heart, that glowed with patriotic zeal, 

Beats now no longer for his Country’s_ weal. 
Columbia dwells luxuriant on her woe ; 

Heart rending sighs in moving cadence flow ; 
Where now’s her genius ? lo ! all bathed in tears ; 
In cypress clad, the drooping maid appears : 
Mourn, mourn, she cries, nor let your tears subside, 
Nor stop the gushing tears impetuous tide ; 

The glorious chieftain that your armies led, 

My darling son, my Washington is dead ! 

Let griet prevail where joy was wont to flow, 
And echo nought but peals of sadness through ; 
While Fame’s shrill clarion shall resound his praise, 
And give his glory to remotest days. 

His worth, his valor known, to brave my foes, 
And guard my standard, I the hero chose : 

The graceful soldier bow’d and took the field ; 
Minerva gave a helmet, Truth a shield. 

Arrayed in those, with Justice by his side, 

He met my haughty foe in martial pride : 

The contest gain’d, to guard the glorious prize, 

A grateful people on him cast their eyes. 

Behold him then presiding o’er the land 

His valor freed from slavery’s fettered band. 

In field, in council, thé same worth’s display’d ; 
No single act casts a reflecting shade : 

Ere such again will claim their country’s tears, 
Revolving suns may light a thousand years ; 

For as that glorious orb’s resplendent light 
Exceeds the transient meteor of the night, 
Exceeds the vapor that its lustre feeds, 

So shines my Washington’s unrival’d deeds. 


ARIOSTO. 
Princeton, Fuly 18, 1805. 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
—s + 
Mr. Enviror, 

IT HAVE waited some weeks in 
hopes that an advocate of more powers and 
more experience would step forward in the 
defence of our sexe Mr. —, the young 
lawyer, promised an acquaintance of mine, 
that he would shortly come forward with a 
piece which would put a stop to Scrviator’s 
scribbling ; that Vindicator should also meet 
his desert; that he would take up the cause 
of the ladies, young and odd, from 15 to 45, 
and defend them. I looked in every Miscel- 
lany since, and saw nothing to that purpose ; 
have therefore determined to throw in my own 
mite, sensible, however, that a bad advocate 
often injures the best cause. 








—— 


Now, Sir, although I am neither what, in 
my opinion, comes under the appellation of 
an old maid; nor, according to the definition 
of one of your scribblers, am I the experi: 
mentally confident young miss of 16; but, in 
fact, between both; I will, nevertheless, un. 
dertake to say, that our conduct and opinions 
are not more absurd and unreasonable than 
are the men’s generally. Vanity has, in al} 
ages, been attributed to us. We do not deny 
it; but is man free from it? No man! Whe. 


| ther we take you in your stripling pantaloons, 


your quaker beaver, or your Suwarrow boots, 
you are equally vain. Did I say equally? No! 
but infinitely more so. We never denied you, 
debauched as you generally are, an equal 
share of talents and judgment ; we never dis- 
puted your supreme authority over all other 
animais of*the creation; yet, harmless, inof- 
fensive, defenceless as we are, you will not 
only insult our understandings in conversation, 
but publish to the world our infirmities, our 
misfortunes, and our weaknesses. 

If the want of fortune, deficiency in beauty, 
or a becoming pride, such as should forbid a 
spirited girl from throwing herself into the 
arms of a clown or'a sot for life, would cause 
her to live a life of celibacy, is that a reason 
that she should be held out to the finger of 
scorn? No; her society, as the most rational 
part of the creation, should be worshipped. 
Although we see but toomany of our female 
friends wedded to misery, I am no advocate for 


celibacy; andif I could meet with a manof a | 


congenial disposition, endowed with good mo- 
rals and the means of sufiporting a family, I 
should not hesitate about entering into the 
bonds of matrimony, of which, at present, 
from the degeneracy of the times, and the 
number of young candidates, I have very little 
hopes. ep RARE Tease atta a — sate cectgaatagt 

I must, with the rational part-of both sexes, 
agree, that the modern manner of our young 
girls’ exposing their persons, is not only un- 
becoming, but indecent; but will insist, it is 
not more so than the custom of our young 
menis barbarous and outlandish. The pro- 
portion of the jacket and pantaloons, which, 
according to father’s recollection, was not 
more than two to one, is now at least eight to 


one. In my own meinory, I recollect 12 but- @ 


tons on a jacket; there are now but three! 

These last observations are only applicable 
to children of both sexes, who, supposing 
themselves men and women before their time, 
are consequently children all their lives, 
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Mr. ORAM, 

Tue great familiarities which are now be- 
coming prevalent, in large as well as small com- 
panies of ladies and gentlemen, are truly alarm- 
ing and disgraceful. Having of late been 
much in their company, I have felt hurt be 
yond expression to see young men take the 
most unwarranted liberties, and conduct them» 


selves, during the whole time, in a manner 


highly unworthy of men of sense or good: 
° . = . . . . a 

breeding. As sociability is generally admired, 
5 . ,. aA . . 

by possessing a share of this, they sgratiate 
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themselves in the favour of the unsuspecting 
female, and when this end is once obtained, 
they think themselves privileged, and there- 
fore lay little restraint on their conduct: and 
thus, whilst the unwary female thinks her con- 
duct (as it really is) innocent and upright, they, 
with all the infamy of their corrupted hearts, 
boast of the liberties they take, and construe 
unsullied innocence imto intentions of the 
blackest guilt. ‘This, I regret to say it, is too 
often a trait in the character of the “ dashing 
student,” whom “ Horaiius” has described.— 
Repeatedly have I seen a person of this de- 
scription, when his impudence and doudde-en- 
tendres were discountenanced by ladies, assure 
them on his honour of the innocence of his in- 
tentions and meaning, and say how uncharita- 
ble it was to misconstrue them; and no sooner 
would this same person have withdrawn from 
their company, than he would applaud him- 
self fur his boldness, and declare that their 
modesty was affected, and that only a want of 
opportunity prevented them from submitting 
to even greater liberties. Such conversation I 
have repeatedly witnessed, and can conscien- 
tiously say, that I am influenced by a wish only 
to rescue virtuous women from undeserved re- 
proach, and to expose those detested charac- 
ters to ignominy, in addressing this communi- 
cation to youe Compassion, and the regula- 
tions of your paper, prevent some of the most 
noted of these characters from being particu- 
larly described; but I trust that this caution 
will put every young lady on her guard, and 
cause her to treat them all with uniform for- 
mality ; thus will she experience an advan- 
tage, even among her friends, greatly supe- 
rior to the pleasure which she would derive 
from the indiscriminate familiarities of all.— 


‘I say friends, because it is reasonable to sup- 


pose that she will have some friends among 
them : whom, however, experience alone can 
point out to her; for they all, with one accord, 
profess friendship......although the hearts of 
some of them are as insensible to its soothing 
pleasures as that of the rudest savage ; yet so 
well are they versed in dissimulation, that it 
requires the utmost, exertions of acute dis- 
cernment to discover them in their true cha- 
racters. Such persons, in my humble appre- 
hension, ought to be excluded from all genteel 
society.....and great would be the gratification 
which I should fecl, could I but be instrumen- 
tal in promoting this end: for certain it is that 
he is no less a villain who would artfully ingra- 
tiate himself in the favour of an innocent wo- 
wan, and then by gross misreprescntations and 
false constructions, tarnish a character which 
was before unspotted ;....no less, I say,is hea 
villain, than one who by open force debauches 
female purity. 
A FRIEND OF VIRTUE. 
Princeton, Fuly 19, 1805. 











CONVERSATION, 

Tue first ingredient in conversation is 
truth; the next good sense ; the third good 
humour ; the last wit. 

In conversation, confidence has a greater 
share than wit. 

We meet with few men who are agrecable 
in conversation ; the reason is, we think more 
of what we have to advance, than of what they 
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have to answer. Even those whoare most hap- 
py in address and politeness, fancy they do 
enough in seeming only to be attentive. At the 
same time their eyes. and mind betray a distrac- 
tion with respect to what is addressed to them, 
and ah impatience to return to what they 
themselves were saying; not respecting that 
to be thus studious to gratify themselves is a 
poor way of pleasing or convincing others... 
To hear patiently and answer precisely are the 
great perfections of conversation. 














THE REGULARITY OF NATURE IN 


FORMING THE HUMAN FACE. 

Ir is a general observation, that, among the 
number of faces which we continually see, we 
never meet with two that exactly resemble 
each other; but we seklom take notice of one 
circumstance that is very wonderful, which is, 
that every face is formed in such a manner, 
that, however ugly it may be, if not disfigured 
by accident, we could not change any part to 
render it more handsome without making it 
deformed, because, even in this ugliness, Na- 
ture has observed an exactness of symmetry 
which we sould not condemn. 

For example :—Suppose that we had the 
power of lengthening the nose of a person who 
has a short one, it would be of no use ; because 
the nose being rendered mere long, it would 
not be symmetrical with the other parts of the 
face, which being of a certain bigness, and hav- 
ing certain elevations and depressions, it is re- 
quisite that the nose should be proportionate. 

Thus, according to certain very perfect 
rules, a flat-nosed person must be so; and, 
agreeable to the same rules, the regular-featur- 
ed flat-nosed face would become a monster, 
could We give it an aquiline nose: moreover, 
it is sometimes necessary that a man should 
have 2o nose. Thus, for example, in build- 
ings of the Tuscan order, it is proper to leave 
the columns without a volute: in the Corin- 
thian or Ionic orders the volute is a beautiful 
ornament; but it would occasion an irregu- 
larity, and appear monstrous, in the Tuscan. 

These considerations show us, that we ought 
not to ridicule any person for their apparent 
defects; for those we may so conceive are 
most frequently perfections. A small nose, 
small eyes, and a large mouth, form a species 
of beauty, which, though perhaps not entirely 
consonant to our ideas of a handsome person, 
we should not despise ; it being, in fact, a spe- 
cies which has its rules. 

When nature forms a face, it is with the 
most just rules; and such is her regularity, 
that every one is produced perfect to her de- 
signs. From men judging by what pleases 
them, we find the Chinese esteem a flat nose 
and small eyes; the Africans prize triangled 
eyebrows, while in France they admire them 
arched; the Lybians love large mouths; the 
natives of Japan blacken their teeth; and in 
I-thiopia the most black are the most hand- 
some; and our despising such beauties, are 
only proofs of the strange differences of the 
human mind. 

There are as many different orders of beauty 
as of architecture ; and, considering that Na- 
ture has her laws, we can never be wrong in 
saying, that the most ugly face in the world is 
equally perfect and regular with the most hand- 





A FABLE, 
IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GELBERT, 
CLARINE loved her husband with sincere 
affection ; for he was a husband to her mind. 
Their desires and aversions were the same. It 
was Clariné’s study to be upreeable, and, by 
unwearied attention, toanticipate her husband's 


~ wishes. 


“ Such a wife,” says my male reader who 
has thoughts of matrimony “such a wife 
would I desire ;” and such a wife mayest 
thow obtain. Clariné’s husband fell sick a 
dangerous illness. ‘ No hope!” said thephy- 
sician, and shook his awful wig.  Bitterly 
wept Clariné —* Oh, Death !” she cried— 
“Oh, Death !—might I prefer a petition—— 
Spare my husband !—«—let me be the victim 
in his stead.”” Death heard—appeared——and 
“ What,” said the grim spectre, “is thy re- 
quest ?”’—“ There,” said Clariné, sore dismay- 
ed; “there he lies! Overcome with agony, 
he implores thy speedy relief!” 
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EGYPTIAN WHEAT. 

A pounp of this grain having been lately 
sent by Mr. W. Moore, of Dublin, as a present 
to Mr. Jefferson, the following account, taken 
from a late English paper, will shew its pro- 
duce, and the estimation in which it is held in 
England. “ Mr. Showler, of Lincoln, three 
years ago, planted 25 grains of this wheat. 
The second year’s produce was 10 bushels. 
This year he reaped upwards of 40 quarters, 
part of which, the Jast week, he sold at five 
guineas per quarter.” 

PALL LI 4 


DREADFUL FIRES. 


Mvcr damage has been done by fire in the 
state of New-Hampshire, in the early part of 
this month. In Barnstead, Barrington, Far- 
mington, New-Durham, Middleton, and. Mil- 
ton, the fences, for many miles, the forests, 
and reserved woodlands, were destroyed, to- 
gether with the adjoining fruits of the earth, 
such as grass, corn, rye, kc. Horned cattle, 
sheep and hogs very much injured by the 
flames and smoke, and two cows killed. “Two 
dwelling-houses and three barns were consum- 
ed in Farmington, and but little of their coa- 
tents was saved. A providential shower of rain 
on the 8th inst. has, we trust, ‘put a stop to 
further desolation.—How the fire commenced 
we have not learned. 

The inhabitants for many miles round shew- 
ed a laudable disposition to assist the suf- 
ferers. 





~ - gp 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H. P.’s” lines on Cape-May’s Beach, will appear 
next week :—As will also Mr. Kir1era’s Valedice 
tory Oration, delivered the 5th June, 1805, in the 
University of Pennsylvaniamwhich we have been re- 
quested to publish. 











MARRIED, 


At Newark, on Saturday evening last, the Hon. 
Wituram S. PENNINGTON, Esq. one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to Mrs. Errza« 
BETH Prenson, both of that place. 

By the Reverend Mr. Armstrong, on the 18th ing¢. 
Mr. STEPHEN LAWNING, to Miss MAry Smiru 
both of the township of Trenton. : 
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MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE ! 
ee 6 


PASTORAL LINES, 


4 POLLO’s beams had streak’d the eastern skies, 
‘The tuneful lark had bid the shepherd rise, 

On each green spray the spangling dew-drops hung, 
And Echo chanted to the feather’d throng, 

When, onthe margin of a winding stream, 

Alexis sung, and dove the shepherd’s theme. 


‘‘ Murm’ring streamlet, swiftly flowing, 
Stay thy scanty tide awhile ; 

Tell, oh tell me, where theu’rt going, 
If thou rov’st where beauties smile. 


Should’st thou, in thy wild meanders, 
Meet my tantalizing fair, 

Say, her faithful shepherd wanders, 
Hapless, hopeless, in despair. 

Whilst thy siiver stream is gliding, 
Softly where the maiden stands ; 

Tell her how.the boy, deriding, 
Holds me in his silken bands. 


Say, thy flow’ry banks bereaving 
OF their willows, oft I rove, 

Verdant wreaths and chaplets weaving, 
Tokens sad of hapless love. 


Purest water! faithful preving, 
I'll protect thy pebbly bed ; 

And, when weary’d oft with roving, 
On thy banks recline my head. 


Cruel riv’let, not so heedless 
Let thy silver current rove: 

Ah ! my sighs, my plaints are needless, 
Thou hast never learnt to love. 


Vernal zephyr, fondly playing 
On her bosom, for me plead ; 

Whil’st in that sweet heav’n thou’rt staying, 
Whisper how my heart doth bleed. 


Fraught.with sweets of violets blooming 
On some moss-besprinkled plain ; 

Say, with countless sighs consuming, 
Thou didst leave her constant swain. 


Aerial wanton, lightly 
O’er those balnay fips OF # 
Rows of purest ivory Covert 
Steal, oh, steal meé ofta kiss. 

Had I that sweet art of changing, 
Which the god* of old possess’d,' 
Wing’d like thee, I'd soon be ranging, 

And recline upon her breast. 


Lovely zephyr, art thou listening? 


Gupid! take thy bow, and bend it, 
And prepare thy keenest.dart ; 

Then on swiftest pinions send it 
Deep into the fair-one’s heart.” 


So.sang-the swain the leafy groves among ; 
Each shady grotto mymur’d as he sung ; 
Each coming morn'beholds him sad, and slow 
Murm’ring softgstPains, 
To ease the pains * _ 
‘Which only lovers know. 


* Proteus. 
ec 3s 
iL INE 8, 
Oa receiving a card of invitation, containing the six- 
nificant words, ** At Iiome.” 


In days of yore, ’twas nothing strange 
(For damseis ne’er from home to range ; 
But now *tis so uncommon grown, 
°Tis requisite to make it known 
¢*'That they (O wonder !) for a day 


intend, for once, at Lome to stay ! 


effusions. 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
— oo 
MR. ORAM, 


The following Lines were composed daring 
the grandeur of a late thunder gust: if you 
dieem them worthy of a corner in your pa- 


per they are at your service. 
HERMIO. 


Yon vapour, mingling with the sky, 
‘Shall soon in copious showers descend ; 
Bid freshest verdure greet thine-eye, 
And fragrant odours send. 


Though fleeing from the sea-beat shore, 
Or ravish’d from the lucid spring, 

It soon shall join the oceans roar, 
Or in soft murmurs thro’ the vallies ring. 


—_—_— EEE 
ONCE: A FRAGMENT. 

I nap once a lovely friend; Louisa was 
her name : she was beautiful as the morning 
rose besprinkled with the dew, sweet as the 
honey of the industrious bee. I loved my 
charming friend....[ was beloved by her. I ozce 
was happy ! 

Soon as the moon arose, we were wont to 
repair toa clump of shady elms. There, seat- 
ed on the verdant turf, we said to each other, 
“© Shall we be always thus happy!” And the 
birds sung in the thick foliage, and the brook 
sweetly murmured. Oft did we interrupt our 
discourse to listen to it; oft did it seem to sus- 
pend its murmurs, as if listening to.our tender 
Ah! we were happy ozce under the 
shady elms. 


But, how solitary now ‘the grove! The night- | 


ingale no longer sings.! The brook murmurs 
still, but with a sad and plaintive noise. ‘Che 
melancholy cypress now appears, where ozce 
rose the lofty elms.—-—Louisa is no more.—-~ 


And I......1 no longer seek the grove ! 
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Anecdotes. 


THe Kmperor, some time since, travelling 








before his retinue, attended only by a single 


aid-de-camp, arrived very late at a public house, 
kept by an Englishman, in the Austrian Ne- 


therlands. The house being very full of guests, - 


it was with some difliculty that a bed could be 
procured for the Emperor; who, after drink- 
ing a bottle of indifferent wine, and eating a 
few slices of ham and biscuit, retired to rest ; 
hh attendant, from necessity, sitting by the 
kitchen fire during the night. In the morning 
they paid their bill, which amounted to only 
three shillings and six pence English money, 
and rode off. A few ours after, several of his 
suite came to enquire after him. 
can, understanding whom he had had for his 
guest, seemed very uneasy. 

“ Pshaw ! man, never mind this affair,” 
said one of his attendants; “ the Emperor is 
used to such adventures, and will think no 
more about it.” 

“Av, that may be,’ 
“but I shall never forget the circumstance of 
having an Empcror in my house, and letting 
him off for three and.six pence.” 

—e > 

WueENn the Princess of Hesse d’Harmstadt 
brought her three daughters to the Empress 
of Russia, in order that she might chuse one 


bd 


The publi- . 


replied the landiord ; , 








ef them as the wife of the Grand Duke, .he 
Empress decided instantly in favour of the se. 
cond. When her Majesty was asked the rea- 
‘son of this sudden preference, she replied, « ]' 
observed the three Princesses from my win. 

dow, as they descended from their carriage, 

The eldest made a false step ; the second stept 

down in an easy and natural manner ; the third 

leaped out.” Though this was a very singu. 

lar manner of forming an opinion, it so hap- 

pened that the first was awkward, and the 

youngest too forward. 


nt 


A prRson happening to call one day upon 
an ‘acquaintance, found him exercising his 
wife with that discipline which Jobson tries in 
the farce of “ The Devil to Pay ;” and, being 
hurt atthe ungenerous task undertaken by his 
friend, he begged of him, by all the ties of 
honour, to forbear; at the same time asking 
him the occasion of such severe treatment. 

“ The occasion is,” said the enraged hus- 


band, “that:she will not be mistress in her 
own house.” 


His friend expressed great astonishment at 
the answer, and remarked,....“that the omis- 
sion was such as he believed no woman ever 
gave her husband occasion to thrash her for 


-befere.”’ 


“ Ah!” said the husband, “but my wife 
won't be mistress, because she wants to be 
master !? 





Che Mhiscellanp. 


go> SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Paper are 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State—by Messrs. ‘T.& J. Sworps, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; who are also authorised to receive 75 
cents in advance on each subscription ; it being 
the half yearly amount forthe paper. Commu- 
nications (frost faid) addressed to James Oram, 
Trenton, will be thankfully received. 
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PRINTING 
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is executed in a superior style of neat- 
ness at the above place, on moderate | 
terms; and where are always on | 

hand apretty general assortment 
of Classical, School, and other 


BOOKS, 


in the different departrnents 
of Science, 


STATIONARY, 
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